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The following Poetical Selections are a small contribution 
to Beading and Becitation. Some of the best of the old 
standard pieces have been retained ; while, to impart 
freshness and interest, others have been inserted of a 
more modern date. They are intended to be taken up 
daily in the classroom, when spare minutes occur. It 
is only by continual practice that good Beading and 
Becitation can be acquired; and we should like to see 
some of the time which is bestowed upon the infinitesi- 
mal details of grammar and analysis devoted to these 
desirable accomplishments. As it is absolutely necessary 
that the pupil should first have some idea of the manage- 
ment of the voice, preliminary exercises have been given 
for that purpose. 
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INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES FOR THE VOICE. 



Good Reading or Recitation implies the power of Modulation. 
Modulation is the art of regulating the voice. It implies — 

I. Inflection, that is, moving the voice from a higher note 
to a lower, and from a lower to a higher. 

II. Monotone, that is, sustaining the voice at the same 
note. 

III. Emphasis, that is, laying force or stress upon particular 

words. 

IV. Tone, that is, giving the voice greater or less compass, 

more or less expression. 

V. Time, that is, reading with slower or more rapid utter- 
ance. 

VI. Pause, that is, stopping the voice at certain places for a 
longer or shorter interval. 

Unless the pupil can command his voice to a certain ex- 
tent in these different ways, he cannot be expected to read 
effectively. 



L INFLECTION. 

Inflection is the name applied to the slides which the voice 
makes in going from a lower key to a higher, and from a 
higher to a lower. Some pupils distinguish these slides with- 
out any difficulty; with others considerable practice is neces- 
sary to enable them to do so. In the following table of 
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exerewesy the rciee nses ai the fini odliimi^pnd fiJla at the 
aeeood. The cofnespondiDg maiks are giTeo. 

naorcb falleso. 

Sfr"! SianU 

What'? BeaU 

Is it tra'e ? Perfectly tra^e. 

Was he riglit 1 Quite riglit 

Were they attentive t Very much so\ 

Do we leave immediately ? Tea, immediately. 

Doea he write correc'tly or incorrec'tly ? 
Does he proncmnce duftinc'tly or indistinc^y I 
Did they act honoura'bly or dishoaoura^bly 7 
Did they proceed willingly or unwillingTiy ? 
Were they agreeable ? They were agreea'ble. 
Were they interestin'g ? They were interestin^g. 
Mviat we surrender' 7 We must surrehdW. 
Must we suffer deatli 7 We must suffer dea^h. 

Btdes for inflection are only, in a few cases, to be regarded 
as absolute. Individual taste and judgment must decide, in 
general, where the voice is to rise or fall Some of the lead- 
ing canons may be noticed 

L Let the voice fall at the semicolon and colon, but more 
decidedly at the end of a sentence. 

IL Raise the voice (I.) between subject and predicate ; (2.) 
between subordinate and principal sentences ; (3.) between 
the parts of an antithesis or contrast ; (4.) at the end of an 
interrogative sentence beginning with a verb ; (5.) at excla- 
mations and echoes; (6.) on the last of a series of words 
or subordinate sentences when it precedes the main state- 
ment, but on thd second-last when it follows the main state* 
ment. 



IL MONOTONK 

The pupil should next practise the sustaining of the voice 
at the same note. In some parts of the country, children 
read almost entirely upon the falling inflection ; in other 
places the rising prevails. In the following exercises, let the 
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voice be sustained througliout each sentence, falling only at 
the end. 

Exercises. 

(1.) He who is self existent, omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent, is likewise infinitely holy, just, and good. (2.) 
When we cast our eye over the broad sea, and look at the 
country on the other side, we see nothing but the blue land 
stretching obscurely over the distant horizon. (3.) Were he 
ever so benighted or forgetful of his high calling, there is 
always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works. 
(4) The lofty vessel, as it retires from the coast, shrinks into 
littleness, and at last disappears in the form of a small speck 
on the verge of the horizon. (5.) I shall never forget the de- 
lightful sensation with which I exchanged the dark, smoky, 
smothering atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we 
Had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing 
fragrance of the morning air. 

As a general rule, sustain the voice at the comma, allow- 
ing, of course, for the exceptions referred to under Inflection. 

The Monotone is peculiar to poetry, and is very effective 
in sublime and solemn passages. We think the following 
reads better with the Monotone than with Inflection ;— 

*^ Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of Eden till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat 
Bing heavenly Muse that on the secret top 
• Of Oreb or oi Sinai didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Hose out of chaos." 

Let the pupils be accustomed to repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
and other solemn passages, in the Monotone. 



Ill EMPHASIS. 

This element in Modulation is often absolutely necessary 
to bring out the sei^e of a statement. 
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Exercises. 

Place emphasis on the word in italics in each of the follow- 
ing sentences : — 

Did you give him that book ? 
Did you give him that book ? 
Did you give him that book ? 
Did you give him that book ? 
Did you give him that book ? 
Did you give him that hook f 
/gave him that book. 
I gave him that book, 
I gave him that book. 
I gave him that book. 
I gave him that hook. 

Emphasis implies opposition. When I say, "They wiR 
come/' the empnatic will is given in opposition to the state- 
ment or opinion that they will not come. It follows, there- 
fore, that words opposed to other words expressed or under- 
stood, should be pronounced with emphasis. 



IV. TONE. 

The regulation of the tone of the voice in reading or recitar 
tion is as difficult bjs it is important. Some passages require 
a low tone of voice ; others a high tone. In many sentences 
the voice should be soft at the commencement, and swell 
gradually towards the conclusion. Theft there are all the 
varieties of tone necessary to express the different shades of 
passion and emotion. A few of the simpler exercises are all 
that we purpose to give here. 

Exercises. 
Ordinary Common-place Tonhl 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 
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Ordinaby Lively Tone. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Ordinaby Grave Tone. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour'd shells, 
Bright things which gleam vmreck'd of, and in vain. 

Keep, keep thy riches, Melancholy Sea 1 
We ask not such from thee. . 

The High Tone op Delight. 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus 1 he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim, 
Was aught ever heard like his filddle and him ? 

The High Tone op Bravery and Conpidence. 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

. The captain of the gate : 

" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 

And the temples of his gods ? 

" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me. 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopp'd by three. 
Now, who wiU stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me 2** 
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Te cngs and peika^ I^ with joa oDoe agtin ! 

I hold to yoa the handb joa first heheld. 

To show they atill are finML Methioks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answer me. 

And hid your tenant welcome to lua home 

Again ! O sacred forms, how parond yon look ! 

How high yon lift your heads into the sky ! 

How huge yon are, how mighty, and how free ! 

Ye are the things that tower, that shine — whose smile 

Makes gkd — ^whose frown is terrihle — ^whoae forms^ 

Bobed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 

Of awe divine ! Ye guards of liberty, 

I 'm with you onoe again ! I call to you 

With ail my voice ! I hold my hands to you^ 

To show they still are free ! I rush to you. 

As though I could embrace you ! 

The Low Tone of Sorrow for the Dead. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
0*er the grave where our hero was buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light^ 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory, 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

The Low Tone of Mtsterious Warning. 

Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight ! 
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Lochiel I Lochiel 1 beware of the day 1 
For dark and despairing my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 



V. TIME. 

This head has reference to the slow or rapid utterance with 
which passes must be pronounced, in the first three 
verses of '^ Waterloo" we have a sufficiently good illustra- 
tion of slow, ordinary, and quick time. 

Exercises. 
' Slow Time. 
Stop ! for thy tread is on an Empire's dust I 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below I 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust, 

Or column trophied for triumphal show? 

None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow I 

And isi this all the world has gain'd by thee, 

Thou first and last of fields 1 King-making victory ? 

Ordinary Time. 
There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily , and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Quick Time. 
Did ye not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street. 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
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But, hark ! — ^ihat heavy aound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier thsui before ! 
Arm I arm ! it is— it is — ^the cannon's opening roar I ^ 



VL PAUSE. 

The pause is one of the most effective elements in reading 
and recitation. Its importance cannot be sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the pupil Besides the rest which the voice 
naturally takes at the marks of punctuation, there are places 
between these where the pupil should be accustomed to 
pause. We name some, leaving teachers to fix others as they 
think proper. 

(1.) After introductory conjunctions. (2.) Between the 
subject and the predicate. (3.) After the subject or object, 
when followed by an adjective with words dependent on it. 
(4.) After two or more adjectives preceding a simple subject 
except the last. (5.) Before and after some prepositional 
phi^ses. (6.) Before the relatives. (7.) Before the conjunc- 
tion that (8.) Before the infinitive when separated from its 
governing verb. (9.) At an ellipsis. 



POETICAL READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 



BBOWNIKG. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

(1.) The Rats. 

Hameun town 's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its wall on the southern side ; 

A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 
But, when begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years ago, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin was a pity. 
Rats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats^ 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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(2.) The Consultation. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 
"'Tis clear," cried they, "our Mayor's a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation— shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can*t or won't determine 
What 's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you 're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease ! 
Bouse up, sirs ! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we 're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we '11 send you packing 1 " 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sate in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

" For a guilder I 'd my ermine gown sell } 
I wish I were a mile hence ! 

It 's easy to bid one rack one's brain— 

I 'm sure my poor head aches again, 

I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 

" Bless us ! " cried the Mayor, " what 's that 1 

Only a scraping of shoes on the mat 9 

Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! " 
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(3.) ThePipee. 

" Come in ! " the Mayor cried, looking bigger ; 
And in did come the strangest figure. 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and; half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light loose hair, . yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft oh cheek nor beard on chin, . 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
, There was no guessing his kith and kin ; 
And nobody could enough admire .. 
The tall man and his quaint attire : 
Quoth one : " It 's as my great grandsire. 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 
Had walk*d this way from his painted tombstone !" 

He advanced to the council-table : 

And ** Please your honours," said. he, "I'm able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures Hving beneath the sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw ! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm, 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper ; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 
(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 
To match with his coat of the self-same check ; 
And at the scarf's end hung a pipe ; 

B 
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And Ids fingera, ifacj noticed, wcxe erer stzsjii^ 

At if impatient to be pJajiog 

Vffm tlus fdpe, as low it dangled 

Orer bis restore so old-fangled) 

** Yet/* said be, '^poorptper as I am. 

In Tartarj I freed tbe Cham, 

Last June, from bis buge swazms of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia tbe Nizam 

Of a monstroos brood of rampyie bats : 

And, as for wbat jonr brain bewilders. 

If I can rid your town of rate, 

Will joa give me a tbonsand guilders 1 ^ 

** One 1 fifty tbonsand ! " — ^was the exclamation 

Of tbe astonished Mayor and Corporation. 



(4.) The Chasm. 

Into tbe street tbe Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while , 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe utter'd. 
You heard as if an army mutter'd ; 
And the muttering grew to a gnimbling ; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black ratS| gray rats, tawny rats, 
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Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perish'd — 
Save one, who, stout as Julius Caesar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he cherished) 
To Eat-land home his commentary, 
Which was : " At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider-press's gripe : 
And a moving away of pickle-tub boards. 
And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks. 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
And it seem*d as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, * O rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one y;ast drysaltery! 
To munch ou, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon ! ' 
And just as a bulky sugar puncheon. 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, Come, bore me ! 
— I found the Weser rolling o'er me/* 
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FOE. 

THE KAVEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I ponder'd, weak and 

weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore ; 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 

tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door ; 
" 'lis some visitor," I mutter'd, " tapping at my chamber 

door — 

Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah !. distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor ; 
Eagerly I wjush'd the morrow; vainly I had sought to 

. borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 
• ••••« 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and 

flutter, 
In there stepp'd a stately Eaven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopp'd or 

stay'd he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perch'd above my chamber 

door^ 
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Perch'd upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door — 

Perch'd and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it wore, 
"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 

" art sure no craven, 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Eaven, wandering from the 

nightly shore — 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian 

shore I " 

Quoth the Raven : " Nevermore ! " 

Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an 

unseen censer, 
Swung by seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 

floor. 
"Wretch!" I cried, "thy God hath lent thee— by these 

angels He hath sent thee 
Respite — ^respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 

Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 

Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven : " Nevermore ! ** 

"Prophet," said I, "thing of evil — ^prophet still, if bird or 

devil! 
By that heaven that bends above us, by that God we 

both adore, 
Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if within the distant Aiden, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
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CLup a laie ami radiant wim<I«i^ vbom t|i^ an gpla naino 
Lenoie!" 

Qaoth the Baren : ^ Neremiore ! " 

*' Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend," 1 8liriei:'d> 

upstartiD^ 
^' Get thee back into the tempest, and the nighf s Flatonian 

shore! 
Leave no black plnme as in token of that lie thy sonl hath 

spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness nnbroken,^-qmt the bust above my 

door, — 
Take thy beak from ont my heart, and thy form firom off 

my door ! *' 

Quoth the Eaven : "Nevermore !" 

And the Baven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bast of Pallas, just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o'er him streaming, throws his shadow 

on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating on 

the floor, 

Shall be lifted — nevermore ! 



WOBDSWOBTH. 

THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 

See the kitten how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
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First at one^ and then its fellow, 

Just as light, and just as yellow j 

There are many now — now one — 

Now they stop ; and there are none — 

What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap half way 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

Lets it go as fast, and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four, 

like an Indian conjuror ; 

Quick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics play'd in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure 1 



THE STREET MUSICIAN; OR, THE POWER 
OF MUSIC. 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! — ^he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 
He fills with his power aU their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him ? 
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What an eager assembly ! what an empire is this ! 
The weary have life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
The mourner is cheer'd, and the anxious have rest ; 
And the guilt-bnrthen'd soul is no longer opprest. 

That errand-bound 'prentice was passing in haste — 
What matter ! he's caught, and his time runs to waste 
The newsman is stopp'd, though he stops on the fret, 
And the half-breathless lamplighter, he 's in the net ! 

The porter sits down on the weight which he bore; 
The lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 
If a thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease ; 
She sees the musician, 'tis all that she sees 1 

That tall man, a giant in bulk and in height, 
Not an inch of his body is free from delight ; 
Can he keep himself still, if he would ? oh, not he ! 
The music stirs in him like' wind through a tree. 



Mark that cripple, — ^but little would tempt him to try 
To dance to the strain and to fling his crutch by ! — 
That mother, whose spirit in fetters is bound. 
While she dandles the babe in her arms to the sound. 

Now, coaches and chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream : 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue I 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

BiiTHB new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice : 
O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy twofold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the whole air's space 
. As loud far oflf as near. 

Though babbling only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery; 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 

I listened to ; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways. 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love — 
Still long'd for, never seen I 
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And I can listen to thee yet — 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed bird 1 the earth we pace * 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place. 

That is fit home for thee I 



LONDON AT SUNRISE. 

Eabth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne*er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep 1 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God I the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still I 



NATURE. 

Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
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Through all the years of this our life, to lead 

From joy to joy; for she can so inform 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 

The dreary intercourse of daily life. 

Shall e'er prevail against us or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee ; and, in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dweUing-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh, then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations 1 



COLERIDGE, 



AN EQUATORIAL CALM. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow follow'd free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 
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Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

'Twas sad as sad coald be ; 
And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky 

The bloody sun, at noon, 
Bight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck — ^nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, everywhere. 
Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot ! — O Christ ! 

That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch's oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
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LIBERTY. 

Ye clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 

Whose pathless march no mortal may control I 

Ye ocean-waves ! that, wheresoever ye roll, x 
Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 
Ye woods ! that listen to the night-bird's singing, 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined. 
Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind 1 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, ' 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o'er flowering weeds I wound, 

Inspired beyond the guess of folly. 
By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound I 
O ye loud waves ! and O ye forests high ! 
And O ye clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun ! thou blue rejoicing sky ! 

Yea, everything that is and will be free I 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be. 
With what deep worship I have still adored 

The spirit of divinest Liberty. 



S O O T T« 

TIME. 



Why sitt'st thou by that ruin'd hall, 
Thou aged carle, so stem and gray 7 

Dost thou its former pride recall. 
Or ponder how it pass'd awayl 
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** Know'st thou not me 1" the deep voice cried, 
" So long enjoy'd, so oft miBused — 

Alternate, in thy fickle pride; 
Desired, neglected, and accused 1 

" Before my breath, like blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away ; 

And changing empires wane and wax. 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

" Redeem mine hours — ^the space is brief — 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

And measureless thy joy or grief, 

When Time and thou shalt part for ever!'' 



CORONACH. 

He is gone to the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain. 

When our need was the sorest. 
The fount, reappearing. 

From the raindrops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 
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The autumn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 

But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest 



FLODDEN. 

(1.) The Onset. 

" But, see ! look up — on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till, 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Yolumed and vast, and rolling far, 
The doud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone. 
Announced their march, their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Untn at weapon-point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway, and with lancets thrust ; 

And such a yell was there. 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
As if men fought upon the earth 
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And fiends in upper idr ; 
Oh, life and death were in the shout^ 
Becoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

(2.) The Death op Maemion. 

When, doff'd his casque, he felt free air, 
Around 'gan Marmion wildly stare : — 
" Where 's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where f 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Eedeem my pennon, — charge again ! 
Cry — ' Marmion to the rescue !' — ^Vain I 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 
Yet my last thought is England's : — fly, 
To Dacre bare my signet-ring ; 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring :^- 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie ; 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down ; — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Fall upon Scotland's central host. 
Or victory and England's lost. — 
Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly I 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was the cry; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 
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And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on l** 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

(3.) The Loss op the Battle. 

The English shafts in volleys hail'd. 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep. 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their King, 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though chargiQg knights like whirlwinds go^ 
Though billmen ply tiie ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that they f elL 
No thought was there of dastard fiight ; — 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
Qroom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded King. 
Then skilful Surre/s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter'd bands; 

And from the charge they drew 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

o 
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XACAIIIiAT. 



^Jy liOKATlf:^ OrVVMH TO DEFEND THE 
BlillXiE. 

Jut^n tfiiU^^ f/rare H<«siiiii% 

^'IV #y**7 ttwi» up<wi ibe earth 

}><^h ^>»M^h *(KW or late, 
Ai»4 b/>ir e»i> m^n dj« better 

I'bAfi f)iii^i»j^ ^'ftrfiil odds 
f^^ ili49 AMb^ of bk fathers. 

And ib« temples of bis god& 

^' If«w d^mn the bridge, Sir Constd, 

WUb aU the speed ye may: 
Ti with two more to help me, 

Will bold tbo foe in play. 
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In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three ; 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me } " 

Then outspake Spnrius Lartius — 

A Ramnian proud was he— 
*' Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And outspake strong Herminius-^ 
' Of Titian blood was he — 
"I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee," 

" Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

" As thou say'st, so let it be ; " 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life. 

In the brave days of old. 



(2.) THE FALL OF THE BRIDGE. 

But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
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''Come back, come back, HoiatinBr* 
Loud cried the Fathers alL 

''Back, LartinsI back, Herminiusl 
Back, ere the ruin fall I ** 

Back darted Spnrius Lartius ; 

Herminius darted back : 
And, as they pass'd, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack ; 
Bnt when they tom'd their fsuses, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone. 

They would have cross'd once more. 

Bat with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosen'd beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 

Eose from the walls of Eome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Wafl splash'd the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein. 
The farious river straggled hard, 

And toss'd his tawny mane ; 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free ; 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 

Bush'd headlong to the sea. 
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(3.) THE ESCAPE. 

Alone stood biave Horatiafl^ 

Bat constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before^ 

And the broad flood behind. 
<<Down with him 1 " cried false Seictofl^ 

With a smile on his pale face. 
^^Now yield thee/' cried Lars Porsena^ 

*^ Now yield thee to our grace." 

Bound tum'd he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena-* 

To Seztus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That roUs by the towers of Borne:— 

«0 Tiber! father Tiber I 

To whom the Bomans pray; 
A Boman's life, a Boman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! ** 
8o he spake, and speaking, sheath*d 

The good sword by his side, 
And with the harness on his back 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 

And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 
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And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows : 

And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 
jStruggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place : 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within, 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

And now he feels the bottom — 

Now on dry earth he stands 5 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands. 
And now with shouts and clapping. 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the river-gate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 



AYTOUN. 



THE AERIVAL OF RANDOLPH MURRAY IN 
EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN. 

News of battle ! who hath brought it 1 

All are thronging to the gate ; 
"Warder ! warder ! open quickly! 

Man — is this a time to wait ? " 
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And the heavy gates are open'd : 

Then a murmur long and loud, 
And a cry of fear and wonder 

Bursts from out the bending crowd, 
For they see in batter*d harness 

Only one hard-stricken man ; 
And his weary steed is wounded, 

And his cheek is pale and wan : 
Spearless hangs a bloody banner 

In his weak and drooping hand — 
What ! can that be Eandolph Murray, 

Captain of the city band ? 

Bound him crush the people, crying, 

" Tell us all— oh, tell us true ! 
Where are they who went to battle, 

Kandolph Murray, sworn to you 1 
Where are they, our brothers — children ? 

Have they met the English foe I 
Why art thou alone, unfollow'd f 

Is it weal or is it woe ? *' 
Like a corpse, the grisly warrior 

Looks from out his helm of steel j 
But no word he speaks in answer — 

Only with his armM heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 

Up the city streets they ride ; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, childrexv 

Shrieking, praying by his side. 
'' By the God that made thee, Eandolph ! 

Tell us what mischance hath come," 
Then he lifts his riven banner. 

And the asker's voice is dumb. 
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THE BATTLE OF KILLIEOKANKIE. 

SooK we heard a cbAllenge trampet 

Sonnding in the Pass below, 
And the distant tramp of horses, 

And the voices of the foe ; 
Down we crouch'd amid the bracken. 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near, 
Panting like the hounds in summer. 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of di^um ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches, 

O'er the broken ground and heath. 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gain'd the field beneath j 
Then we bounded from our covert. 

Judge how look'd the Saxons then. 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with armed men ! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Hose the slogan of Macdonald— - 

Flashed the broadsword of LochieL 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mongst the foremost of our band^« 
On we pour'd until we met them, 

Foot to foot and hand to hand« 
Horse and man went down like drift-wood 

When the floods are black at Yule, 
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And their carcases are whirling 

In the Qariy's deepest pool. 
Horse and man went down before nfih-^ 

living foe there tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie^ 

When that stubborn fight was done. 

And the evening star was shining 

On Schehallion's distant head^ 
When we wiped our bloody broadswords, 

And retum'd to count the dead. 
There we found him gash'd and gory, 

Stretch'd upon the cumber'd plain, 
As he told us where to seek him, 

In the thickest of the slain. 
And a smile was on his visage, 

For within his dying ear 
Peal'd the joyful note of triumph, 

And the clansmen's clamorous cheer : 
So, amidst the battle's thunder. 

Shot, and steel, and scorching flame, 
In the gloiy of his manhood, 

Passed the spirit of the Qraeme I 



LONGFBLLOW. 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

Thisbb is a Reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 
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^ Sball I hare nought that is £sur t" saith he ; 

" Have nought but the bearded grain t 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again." 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyea. 

He kiss*d their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in his sheaves. 

** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay," 

The Beaper said, and smiled ; 
^ Dear tokens of the earth are th^ 

Where He was once a child. 

*^ They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by my care; 
And saints upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear." 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Reaper came that day; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 
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THE WRECK OF THE " HESPERUS." 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sail'd the wintry sea j 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Bine were her eyes as the fairy flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 

That ope in the month of May. 

Down came the stoim, and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shudder'd and paused, like a frighted steed, 

Then leap'd her cable's length. 

'' Come hither ! come hither I my little daughter^ 

And do not tremble so. 
For 1 can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow/' 

He wrapp*d her warm in his seaman*s coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" Father ! I hear the church bells ring I 

Oh say, what may it be 1" 
" *Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast !" 

And he steer'd for the open sea. 
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^ O Father ! I hear the sound of gons. 

Oh say, what may it be ?" 
<< Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angiy sea 1" 

^' O Father ! I see a gleaming lights 

Oh say, what may it be ?" 
Bat the father answer'd nerer a word*- 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Then the maiden clasp'd her hands, and pray'd 

That savdd she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who still'd the wave 

On the lake of Gkdilee. 

And fast, through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

To the rocks and breakers right ahead 

She drifted, a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping bUlow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Look'd soft as carded wool j 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side, 

Like the horns of an angry bulL 

At daybreak, on a bleak sea-beach^ 

A fisherman stood aghast. 
To see the form of a maiden fair 

Lash'd close to a drifting mast. 
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The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 

On the billows &11 and rise, 

Snch was the wreck of the Hesperus^ 

In the midnight and the snow ! 
Christ, save us from a death like thici^ 

On the reef of Norman's Woey 



EXCELSIOR 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device-— 
« Excelsior 1" 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 
Flash'd like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue^ 
"Excelsior!" 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips esc^ed a groan, 
" Excelsior r 
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" Try not the Pass !*' the old man said; 
^ Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide I " 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
"Excelsior!" 

" Oh stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
Bat still he answer'd, with a sigh, 
"Excelsior!" 

" Beware the pine-tree's wither'd branch I 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last good-night; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
"Excelsior!" 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Utter'd the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
"Excelsior!'' 

A traveller, by the faithful hound 
Half -buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device^ 
"Excelsior!" 
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BBYANT. 

THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

Chain'd in the market-place he stood, 

A man of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his name ; 
All stem of look and strong of limb. 

His dark eye on the ground ; 
And silently they gazed on him, 

As on a lion bound. 

Vainly, but well that chief had f ought— i 

He was a captive now ; 
Yet pride, that fortune humbles not. 

Was written on his brow. 
The scars his dark broad bosom wore, 

Show'd warrior true and brave ; 
A prince among his tribe before, 

He could not be a •slave. 

Then to his conqueror he spake^ 

" My brother is a king ; 
Undo this necklace from my neck. 

And take this bracelet ring, 
And send me where my brother reigns^ 

And I will fill thy hands 
With store of ivory from the plains. 

And gold-dust from the sands." 

" Not for thy ivory, nor thy gold. 

Will I unbind thy chain ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

The bat1I&«pear again. 
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A price thy nation never gave 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the Christian's slavey 
In lands beyond the sea." 

Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 

To shred his locks away ; 
And, one by one, each heavy braid 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick were the plaited locks, and long, 

And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 

The dark and crisped hair. 

" Look ! feast thy greedy eye with gold, 

Long kept for sorest need ; 
Take it — ^thou askest sums untold — 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it ; my wife, the long, long day. 

Weeps by the cocoa-tree. 
And my young children leave their play 

And ask in vain for me." 

'^ I take thy gold ; but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong. 
And ween that by the cocoa-shade 

Thy wife will wait thee long." 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive's frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken— crazed his brain ; 

At once his eye grew wild — 
He straggled fiercely with his chain. 

Whispered, and wept, and smiled. 
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Tet wore not long those fatal bands ; 

And once, at shut of day, 
They drew him forth npon the sands-^ 

The foul hyena's prey I 



THE LAST OF THE BED MEN. 

The snn's last ray was glowing fair, on crag, and tree, and 

flood, 
And fell in mellow softness where the lonely Indian stood. 
Beneath his eye, in living gold, the broad Pacific lay; 
Unruffled there, a skiff might hold its bright and fearless 

way. 
Far, far behind him, mountains blue in shadowy distance 

melt ; 
And far beyond, the dark woods grew, where his fore- 
fathers dwelt ! 
No breathing sound was in the air, as, leaning on his 

bow, 
A lone and weary pilgrim there, he mnnnnr'd stem and 

low: — 
"Far by Ohio's mighty river, bright star, I've worshipped 

thee! 
My native stream — its bosom never the red man more 

may see ! 
The pale-face rears his wigwam where our Indian hunters 

roved j 
His hatchet fells the forest fair our Indian maidens loved. 
A thousand warriors bore in war the token of my sires ; 
On aU the hills were seen afar their blazing coundl-fires ! 

D 
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The foeman heard their war-whoop shrill, and held his 

breath in fear ; 
And in the wood, and on the hill, their arrows pierced the 

deer. 
Where are they now? — ^the stranger^s tread is on their 

silent place ! 
Ton fading light on me is shed —the last of all my race ! 
Where are they now? — ^in summer's light, go seek the 

winter's snow ! 
Forgotten is our name and might, and broken is onr bow ! 
The white man came j his bayonets gleam where sachems 

held their sway; 
And, like the shadow of a dream, our tribe has pass'd 

away 1 " 



THE DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 

Oathes him to his grave again, 

And solemnly and softly lay 
Beneath the verdure of the plain 

The warrior's scattered bones away. 
Pay the deep reverence taught of old. 

The homage of man's heart to death : 
Nor dare to trifle with the mould 

Once hallow'd by the Almighty's breath. 

The soul has quicken'd every part — 
That remnant of a martial brow. 

Those ribs that held the mighty heart, 
That strong arm — ^strong no longer now. 
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Spare them, each mouldering relic spare. 
Of God*s own image ; let them rest^ 

Till not a trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was impressed. 

For he was fresher from the hand 

That form'd of earth the human face. 
And to the elements did stand 

In nearer kindred than our race. 
In many a flood to madness toss'd. 

In many a storm has been his path ; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

But met them and defied their wratL 

Then they were kind — ^the forests here^ 

Rivers and stiller waters paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 

Of the red ruler of the shada 
Fruits on the woodland branches lay. 

Roots in the shaded soil below, * 
The stars looked forth to teach his way. 

The still earth warn'd him of his foe. 

A noble race ! but they are gone, 

With their old forests wide and deep^ 
And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep. 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 

Upon their fields our harvest waves. 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon — 

Then let us spare, at least, their graveSi 
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MBS HEMANS. 

THE INVOCATIOK 

Answer me, burning stars of night, — 

Where is the spirit gone, 
That passed the reach of human sight. 

Even as a breeze hath flown ? 
And the stars answer d me, " We roll 

In light and power on high — 
But of the never-dying soul, 

Ask things that cannot die !'* 

O many-toned and chainless wind, 

Thou art a wanderer free ; — 
Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea ? 
And the wind murmur'd in reply, 

" The blue deep have I crossed. 
And met its barks and billows high, — 

But not what thou hast lost !" 

Te clouds ! that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun, — 
Answer, — be ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race has run 1 
The bright clouds answer'd, " We depart, — 

We vanish in the sky : — 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 

For that which cannot die I " 

Speak then I thou voice of God within, — 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me, — through life's restless din 

Where is the spirit flown ? 
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And the voice answered, " Be thou still, 

Enough to know is given ; 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil, 

Thiiie is to trust to Heaven 1 * 



THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

"What hid*st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ?— 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-colour*d shells, 
Bright things which gleam unreck'd of, and in vain. 

Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea 1 
We ask not such from thee. 

Tet more, the Depths have more! What wealth untold 
Far. down, and shining through their stillness lies 1 

Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. 

Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful Main ! 
Earth claims not these again 1 

Tet more, the Depths have more I Thy waves have roU'd 

Above the cities of a world gcme by! 
Sand hath fiU'd up the palaces of old, 

Sea-weed o'ergrown the halls of revelry! 
Dash o'er them, Ocean ! in thy scornful play — 
Man yields them to decay ! 

Yet more, the Billows and the Depths have more I 
High hearts and brave are gather'd to thy breast I 

They hear not now the booming waters roar. 
The battle thunders will not break their rest : 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave— - 
Give back the true and brave 1 
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Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 

The prayer went up through iniduight's breathless gloom. 
And the vain yearning 'woke *midst festal song I 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown,— 
But all is not thine own 1 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 

Dark flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head, 
O'er youth's bright locks and beauty's flow'ry crown ; 

Yet must thou hear a voice — Restore the Dead ! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee— 
Bestore the Dead, thou Sea! 



THE SPANISH CHAMPION. 

The warrior bow*d his crested head, and tamed his heart 

of fire. 
And sued the haughty king to free his long-imprison'd sire : 
" I bring thee here my fortress keys, I bring my captive 

train; 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord — oh ! break my 

father's chain." 

'' Rise ! rise ! even now thy father comes, a ransom'd man 

this day; 
Mount thy good steed, and thou and I will meet him on 

his way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on his steed; 
And urged, as if with lance in hand, his charger's foaming 

speed. 
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And lo ! from far, as on they press'd, there came a glitter- 
ing band, 
With one that 'mid them stately rode, as a leader in the land : 
" Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for there, in very truth, is he, 
The father — ^whom thy grateful heart hath yeam'd so long 
to see." 

His dark eye flashed, his proud breast heaved, his cheek's 
hue came and went ; 

He reached that gray-haired chieftain*s side, and there, dis- 
mounting, bent ; 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he took ; — 

What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook? 

That hand was cold — a frozen tiling — ^it dropp'd from his 

like lead, 
He look'd up to the face above — ^the face was of the dead; 
A plume waved o'er that noble brow — the brow was fix'd 

and white ; 
He met at length his father's eyes, but in them was no sight I 

Up from the ground he sprang, and gazed ; but who can 

paint that gaze ? 
It hush'd their very hearts who saw its horror and amaze; 
They might have chain'd him, as before that stony form 

he stood — 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his 

cheek tbe blood. 

"Father!" at length he murmur'd low, and wept like 

childhood then — 
(Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike 

men) — 
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He thought on all his glorious hopes, on all his high re- 
nown; 

Then flung the falchion from his side, and in the dust sat 
down. 

And, covering with his steel-gloved hand his darkly mourn- 
ful brow, 

"No more, there is no more,*' he said, "to lift the sword 
for now; 

My king is false ! my hope betra/d ! my father— oh, the 
worth. 

The glory, and the loveliness, are pass'd away from earth !*' 

Then starting from the ground once more, he seized the 
Monarch's rein. 

Amid the pale and wilder'd looks of all the courtier train ; 

And with a fierce, o'ermastering grasp, the rearing war- 
horse led. 

And sternly set them face to face, the King before the dead. 

" Came I not forth, upon thy pledge, my father's hand to 

kiss? 
Be still ! and gaze thou on, false King ! and tell me what 

is this ? 
The look, the voice, the heart I sought — give answer, 

where are they? 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, send life through 

this cold clay! 

"Into these glassy eyes put light — ^be still, keep down 

thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak^this earth is not my 

sire! 
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Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood 

was shed ; 
Thou canst not — and a King ! — ^his dust be mountains on 

thy head!" 

He loosed the rein — his slack hand fell; — upon the silent 

face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, then tum'd from 

that sad place ! 
His hope was crushed— -his after-fate untold in martial 

strain — 
His banner led the spears no more among the hills of Spain ! 



MBS nCACLEAN, (L. E. L.) 

THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

That soldier had stood on the battle-plain. 
Where every step was over the slain : 
But the brand and the ball had pass*d him by. 
And he came to his native land — to die 1 

'Twas hard to come to that native land, 
And not clasp one familiar hand ! 
Twas hard to be numbered amid the dead. 
Or ere he could hear his welcome said 1 

But 'twas something to see its cliffs once more, 
And to lay his bones on his own loved shore ; 
To think that the friends of his youth might weep 
0*er the green grass turf of the soldier's sleep. 
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The bugles ceased their wailing sound 

As the coffin was lower'd into the ground ; 

A volley was fired, a blessing said, 

One moment's pause — and they left the dead ! 

I saw a poor and an aged man, 

His step was feeble, his lip was wan ; 

He knelt him down on the new-raised mound^ 

His face was bow*d on the cold damp ground : 

He raised his head, his tears were done, 

The father had pray'd o*er his only son. 



THE RUINED COTTAGR 

But other days 
And other fortunes came — an evil power. 
They bore against it cheerfully, and hoped 
For better times, but ruin came at last ; 
And the old soldier left his own dear home, 
And left it for a prison : 'twas in June, 
One of June's brightest days — the bee, the bird, 
The butterfly, were on their lightest wings ; 
The fruits had their first tinge of summer light ; 
The sunny sky, the very leaves seem'd glad. 
And the old man look'd back upon his cottage 
And wept aloud : — they hurried him away, 
And the dear child that would not leave his side. 
They led him from the sight of the blue heaven 
And the green trees, into a low, dark cell, 
The windows shutting out the blessed sun 
With iron grating ; and for the first time 
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He threw him on his bed, and could not hear 
His IsabeFs '' good night." But the next mom 
She was the earliest at the prison gate. 
The last on which it closed^ and her sweet voice 
And sweeter smile made him forget to pine. 
She brought him every morning fresh wild flowers, 
But every morning could he mark her cheek 
Grow paler and more pale, and her low tones 
Qet fainter and more faint, and a cold dew 
Was on the hand he held. One day, he saw 
The sunshine through the grating of his cell, 
Tet Isabel came not ; at every sound 
His heart-beat took away his breath, yet still 
She came not near him. For but one sad day 
He mark*d the dull street through the iron bars 
That shut him from the world ; at length he saw 
A coffin carried carelessly along. 
And he was desperate — ^he forced the bars ; 
And he stood on the street free and alone I 
He had no aim, no wish for liberty- 
He only felt one want, to see the corpse 
That had no mourners : when they set it down, 
Or ere 'twas lower'd into the new-diag grave, 
A rush of passion came upon his soul. 
And he tore off the lid, and saw the face 
Of Isabel, and knew he had no child 1 
He lay down by the coffin quietly— 
His heart was broken ! 
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HON. iraS NOBTON. 

THE SAILOR BOY'S GRAVE. 

When* I was here three years ago, 

This grave was not yet made ; 
And the fearless boy who sleeps below, 

About the village play*d. 
I think his mother loved him best 

Of all her orphan crew ; 
And while she worked for all the rest, 

She thought, poor Jack ! of you. 

He was a boy of lively parts, 

And full of frolic glee ; 
And merry were the children*s hearts 

When Jack came home from sea. 
But Heaven reclaimed the gifts it lent, 

And tried his soul with pains ; 
The dread command on earth was sent, 

And fever scorched his veins. 

His sunburnt cheek grew wan and pale, 

His bright black eye grew dim, 
He .grew too weak his boat to sail 

Down by the river's brim ; 
And first, impatiently, he said, — 

" I wish the wind blew free 
Upon my face and round my bed — 

Oh, that I were at sea ! '' 

But soon he felt that never more, 
(Though she was not a wreck,) 

That white-sailed ship should leave the shore, 
And he be on her deck. 
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He took his mother's hand in his^ 

And heaved a bitter sigh ; 
*' Mother," said he, " I feel it is 

Qod's will that I should die 1 

^Bemember me to all I loved 

And those were all I knew ; 
For all to me have kindness proved, 

The captain and the crew. 
Tell them, that faint, and weak, and il], 

And sinking in the grave, 
I thought upon my messmates still, 

My brothers of the wave 1" 

Wild storms had met that vessel's track, 

And broke the sea in foam ; 
Loud winds had roar'd around, yet Jack 

Had sail'd in safety home. 
But now He caird, who was his stay 

Upon that boisterous tide, 
And in his bed, one sunny day, 

The little sailor died 1 



THE ARAB TO HIS STEED. 

Hy beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly by. 
With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, and dark and 

fiery eye ; 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy wingM speed, 
I may not mount on thee again— thou 'rt sold, my Arab 

steed 1 
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Fret not with that impatient hoof, snnff not the breezy 

wind, 
The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind : 
The stranger hath thy bridle-rein — ^thy master hath bis 

gold— 
Fleet-limb'd and beautiful! fisurewell ! thou'rt sold, my 

steed, thou 'rt sold 1 

Farewell ! those free untirdd limbs full many a mile must 

roam, 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger's 

home : 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy com and bed 

prepare ; 
That silky mane I braided once must be another's care. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing bright ; 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light ; 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy 

speed. 
Then must I, starting, wake to feel — thou 'rt sold, my Arab 

steed I 

Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may 

chide, 
Till foam-wreaths lie like crested waves along thy panting 

side ; 
And the rich blood, that 's in thee, swells in thy indignant 

pain, 
Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each 

started vein. 

WUl they ill-use thee ? If I thoug|ht — ^but no, it cannot 

be— 
Thou art so swift, yet eai^ curb*d ; so gentle, yet so free. 
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And yet, if haply, when thou 'it gone, my lonely heart 

should yearn, 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now, command thee 

to return ? 

Betum ! alas ! my Arab steed ! what shall thy master do, 

When thcu, who wert his all of joy, hast vanish*d from 
his view 1 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the 
gathering tears. 

Thy bright form^ for a moment, like the false mirage, ap- 
pears. 

Slow and unmounted will I roam, with weary foot alone, 
Where with fleet step and joyous bound thou oft hast borne 

me on! 
And sitting down by the green well, I '11 pause and sadly 

think, 
'Twas here he bow'd his glossy neck when last I saw him 

drink ! 

When last I saw thee drink / Away ! the fever'd dream 

is o'er ; 
I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no 

more ! 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power is strong; 
They tempted me, my beautiful 1 but I have loved too long. 

Who said that I had given thee up ? who said that thou 

wert sold ? 
'Tis false — 'tis false, my Arab steed I I fling them back 

their gold. 
Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant 

plains, 
Away ! who overtakes us now shall claim tJiee for his pains! 
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SCABY HOWITT. 

SUMMER SONG OF THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 

It is summer ! it is summer ! how beautiful it looks ! 
There is sunshine on the old gray hills, and sunshine on 

the brooks ; 
A singing-bird on every bough, soft perfumes on the air, 
A happy smile on each young lip, and gladness everywhere. 
Oh, is it not a pleasant thing to wander through the woods, 
To look upon the painted flowers, and watch the opening 

buds; 
Or, seated in the deep cool shade at some tall ash-tree's root^ 
To fill my little basket with the sweet and scented fruit ? 
They tell me that my father 's poor — that is no grief to me, 
When such a blue and brilliant sky my uptum'd eye can see; 
They tell me, too, that richer girls can sport with toy and gem ; 
It may be so — and yet, metMnks, I do not envy them. 
When forth I go upon my way, a thousand to3's are mine, 
The cluster of dark violets, the wreaths of the wild vine ; 
My jewels are the primrose pale, the bind-weed, and the rose; 
And show me any courtly gem more beautiful than those. 
And then the fruit, the glowing fruit, how sweet the scent 

it breathes ! 
I love to see its crimson cheek rest on the bright green 

leaves 1 
Summer's own gift of luxury, in which the poor may share, 
The wild- wood fruit my eager eye is seeking everywhere. 
Oh, summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and 

sights — 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delights. 
I sigh when first I see the leaves fall yellow on the plain; 
And all the winter long I sing — Sweet summer, come again! 
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BIRDS IN SUMMER 

How pleasant the life of a bird most be. 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ! 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace-hall. 
With its airy chambers, light and boon. 
That open to sun, and stars, and moon > 
That open to the bright blue sky, 
And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by ! 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 

Skimming about on the breezy sea ! 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its diff-built home ! 

What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong free wing, through a rosy mom, 

To meet the young sun, face to face. 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space ! 

To pass through the bowers of the silvery cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls aloud ; 
To spread out the wings for a wild free flight 
With the upper cloud- winds, — oh, what delight ! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird to go 
Right on through the arch of the sunlit bow, 
And to see how the water-drops are kiss'd 
Into green, and yellow, and amethyst 1 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth there to flee I 
To go, when a joyful fancy calls. 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls j 
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Then wheeling about, with its mates at play. 
Above, and below, and among the spray, 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about *mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly, to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old. 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea. 
On the leafy stems of the forest tree. 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be I 



ELIZA COOK. 

SUNSHINE. 



Who loveth not the sunshine? oh! who loveth not the 

bright 
And blessed mercy of His smile, who said, ** Let there be 

light r 
Who lifteth not his face to meet the rich and glowing beam? 
Who dwelleth not with miser eyes upon such golden stream ? 
Let those who will accord their song to hail the revel blaze 
That only comes where feasting ileigns and courtly gallants 

gaze! 
But the sweet and merry sunshine is a braver theme to sing, 
For it kindles round the peasant while it bursts above the 

king. 
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We hear young voices round us now swell loud in eager joy, 
We 're jostled by the tiny child, and sturdy, romping boy ; 
In city street and hamlet path, we see blithe forms arise ; 
And childhood's April life comes forth as glad as April skies. 
Oh ! what can be the magic lure that beckons them abroad 
To sport upon the grassy plain, or tread the dusty road ? 
'Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has called them 

out to play. 
And scattered thenii like busy bees, all humming in our 

way. 

We see old age and poverty forsake the fireside chair. 
And leave a narrow cheerless home to taste the vernal air j 
The winter hours were long to him who had no spice- 

warm'd cup, 
No bed of down to nestle in, no furs to wrap him up. 
But now he loiters *mid the crowd, and leans upon his staff, 
He gossips with his lowly friends, and joins the children's 

laugh. 
'Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has led the old 

man out, 
To hear once more the Babel roar, and wander round about. 

There's a sunshine that is brighter, that is warmer e'en 

than this ; 
That spreadeth round a stronger gleam, and sheds a deeper 

bliss; 
That gilds whate'er it touches with a lustre all its own. 
As brilliant on the cottage porch as on Assyria's throne. 
It gloweth in the human soul, it passeth not away ; 
And dark and lonely is the heart that never felt its ray ; 
'Tis the sweet and merry sunshine of Affection*s gentle light, 
That never wears a sullen doud, and fadeth not in night 
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OLD DOBBIN. 

Hebe*s a song for old Dobbin, whose temper and worfch 
Are too rare to be spum'd on the score of his birth. 
He 's a creature of trust, and what more should we heed 1 
'Tis deeds, and not blood, make the man and the steed. 

He carried the master to barter his grain. 

And ever retum'd with him safely again : 

There was merit in that, for deny it who may, 

When the master could not^ Dobbin covld find his way. 

The dairymaid ventured her eggs on his back : 
'Twas him, and him only, she 'd trust with the pack. 
The team-horses jolted, the roadster play'd pranks ; 
So Dobbin alone had her faith and her thanks. 

We fun-loving urchins would group by his side ; 

We might fearlessly mount him, and daringly ride : 

We might creep through his legs, we might plait his long 

tail; 
But his temper and patience were ne*er known to fail.. 

We would brush his bright hide till 'twas free from a speck ; 
We kiss'd his brown muzzle, and hugg*d his thick neck : 
Oh ! we prized him like life, and a heart-breaking sob 
Ever burst when they threatened to seU our dear Dob. 

He stood to the collar, and tugg'd up the hill, 
With the pigs to the market, the grist to the mill ; 
With saddle or halter, in shaft or in trace, 
He was stanch to his work, and content with his place. 
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When the hot snn was crowning the toil of the year. 
He was sent to the reapers with ale and good cheer ; 
And none in the corn-field more welcome were seen 
Than Dob and his well-laden panniers, I ween. 

Oh! those days of pure bliss shall I ever forget, 
When we deck*d ont his head with the azure rosette ; 
All frantic with joy to be off to the fair, 
With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there f 



BUOHANAN. 

VILLAGE VOICES. 
(1.) Januaby Wind. 



The wind, wife, the wind ; how it blows, how it blows ; 
It grips the latch, it shakes the house, it whistles, it screams, 

it crows, 
It dashes on the window-pane, then rushes off with a cry. 
Ye scarce can hear your own loud voice, it clatters so loud 

and high ; 
And far away upon the sea it floats with thunder call ; 
The wind, wife ; the wind, wife ) the wind that did it all 1 

The wind, wife, the wind ; how it blows, how it blows ! 

It changes, shifts, without a cause, it ceases, it comes and 

goes; 
And David everwas the same, wayward, and wild, and bold — 
For wilful lad will have his way, and the wind no hand can 

hold; 
But, ah t the wind, the changeful wind, was more in the 

blame than he ; 
The wind, wife ; the wind, wife, that blew him out to sea ! 
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The wind, wife,* the wind ; now 'tia still, now 'tis still ; 
And as we sit I seem to feel the silence shiver and thrilL 
*Twas thus the night he went away, and we sat in silence here, 
We listened to our beating hearts, and all was weary and 

drear; 
We long*d to hear the wind again, and to hold our David's 

hand — 
The wind, wife; the wind, wife, that blew him out from land! 

The wind, wife, the wind ; up again, up again ! 

It blew our David round the world, yet shrieked at our 

window-pane ; 
And ever since that time, old wife, in rain, and in sun, and 

in snow, 
Whether I work or weary here, I hear it whistle and blow. 
It moans around, it groans around, it wanders with scream 

and cry — 
The wind, wife; the wind, wife; may it blow him home to 

die! 

(2.) April Rain. 

Showers, showers, nought but showers, and it wants a week 

of May, 
Flowers, flowers, summer flowers, are hid in the green and 

the gray; 
Green buds and gray shoots cover their sparkling gear. 
They stir beneath, they long to burst, for the May is so 

near, so near — 
While I spin and I spin, and the fingers of the rain 
Fall patter, pitter, patter on the pane. 

Showers, showers, silver showers, murmur and softly sing. 
Flowers, flowers, summer flowers, are swelling and heark? 
enbg; 
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It wants a week of May, when John and I will be one ; 
The flowers will burst, the birds will sing, as we walk to 

church in the sun ; 
So patter goes my heart, in a kind of pleasant pain. 
To the patter, pitter, patter of the rain. 

(3.) Summer Moon. 

Summer moon, O summer moon, across the west you fly ! 
You gaze on half the earth at once with sweet and steadfast 

eye. 
Summer moon, summer moon, were I aloft with thee, 
I know that I could look upon my boy who sails at sea. 

Summer moon, summer moon, you throw your silver 

showers 
Upon a glassy sea that lies round shores of fruits and flowers. 
The blue wave trembles on the shore with murmuring as 

of bees. 
And the shadow of the ship lies dark near shade of orange 

trees. 

Summer moon, summer moon, now wind and storm have 

fled. 
Your light creeps through a caHn pane, and lights a flaxen 

head : 
He tosses with his lips apart, lies smiling in your gleam. 
For underneath his folded lids you put a gentle dream. 

Summer moon, O summer moon, his head is on his arm ; 
He stirs with balmy breath, and sees the moonlight on the 

farm; 
He stirs and breathes his mother's name ; he smiles, and 

sees once more 
The moon above, the fields below, the shadow at the door. 
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Summer moon, O summer moon, across the lift you go ; 
Far south jou gaze and see my boy, where groves of 

orange grow! 
Summ^ moon, O summer moon, you turn again to me. 
And seem to have the smile of him who sleeps upon tJie sea. 



UAGEAT. 
KING ALFRED. 



Kino Alfsed went forth to the camp of the Dane, 

And tuned his sweet harp for the foe ; 
He thought of his country with sorrow and pain, 

And sigh'd for her glory laid low. 
Then striking his hand o'er the answering chords. 

Of love and its pleasures he sang, 
Till the gathering crowd beat applause with their swords, 

And their tents with the melody rang. 

" Come, sing us a song of the full-flowing bowl ! " 

Ezclaim'd the proud foe, as he play'd ; 
The minstrel, though sadness lay deep on his soul, 

Look'd round with a smile, and obey'd : — 
** Who drinks the deep draught shall be strong in the fight, 

Who drains to the dregs is a king ! " 
Again they applauded ; — " We 'U pledge you to-night : — 

'Tis thus that a minstrel should sing ! '' 

Then, changing his theme, came the tune^ like a wave : — 

" When haughty invaders defy, 
His fame shall be first on the roll of the brave — 

Who meets them, to conquer or die : 
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His name shall ascend in the prayers o£ the free" — 
** Beware ! " said the foe, — " we are strong ; 

The minstrel is safe, but another than he 
Might have paid with his life for his song 1 " 



THE SAILOK'S WIFE. 

O'SB the blue ocean gleaming, 
She sees a distant ship. 

As small to view 

As the white sea-mew 
Whose wings in the billows dip. 
^ Blow, favouring gales^ in her answering sails I 
Blow steadily and free ! 

Bejoicing, strongs 

Singing a song 

Her rigging and her spars among. 

And waft the vessel in pride along 
That bears my love to me." 

Nearer — still nearer driving. 
The white sails grow and swell ; 

Clear to her eyes 

The pennant flies, 
And the flag she knows so welL 
** Blow, favouring gales, in her answering sails ! 
Waft him, oh, gentle sea ! 

And still, O heart I 

Thy fluttering start 

Why throb and beat as thou wouldst part. 

When all so happy and bless*d thou art 9 
He comes again to thee I '' 
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The swift ship drops her anchor ; 
A boat pulls off for shore ; 

Against its prow 

The ripples flow, 
To the music of the oar. 
" And art thou here, mine own, my dear, 
Safe from the perilous sea ? — 

Safe, safe at home, 

No more to roam 1 

Blow, tempests, blow, — my love has come, — 

And sprinkle the clouds with your dashing foam ! 
He shall part no more from me 1 '' 



WILLIS. 

THE CHILD AND THE STAR 

She had been told that Qod made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 
As if it were » new and perfect world. 
And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of Nature to a child, 
In its first fresh impression I Laura stood 
By the low window, with the silken lash 
Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend. 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That look'd so still and delicate above, 
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Fill'd her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smilei 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 
Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mellowness, a star 
Stood suddenly. A laugh of wDd delight 
Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively — 
" Father, dear father, God has made a star 1 " 



EINGSLEY, 

THE THREE FISHERS. 



Thbeb fishers went sailing away to the west, 

Away to the west as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him best. 

And the children stood watching them out of the town j 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there 's little to earn, and many to keep, 

Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 

And they trimm'd the lamps as the sun went down ; 

They look'd at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown ; 

But men must work, and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 
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Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down. 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town ; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner 'tis over, the sooner to sleep, 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 



TUPFEB. 

ONCE MORK 
It was a peasant's cot. 

With rafters rotten and old, 
And the Bruce lay there, but he heeded not 

That his canopy was not gold : 
And, as he mused in his watch, 

He noted, half in a dream, 
A spider swinging nnder the thatch, 

Swaying from beam to beam : 
Six times in its aim it fail'd — 
A seventh — and lo ! the poor imp has prevailed 

Through stout perseverance in right ; 

And the Bruce leapt up at the humble sight, 
And the fortunate omen hail*d, 

And straightway shouted, eager for fight, 
** Once more, once more, for me ! " — 

' And onward he march'd in his royal might 
Till the land of his love was free ! 

And so, faint wrestler of life, 

Many times foil'd and thrown, 
If thou wouldst stand like a man in the strife 

Where each must struggle alone, 
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Bemember this word, " Once More,'* 

Be it seven, or seven times seven ; 
Knock yet again at the Father's door ; 
Energy makes all Victory sure, — 

Away with the fSedthless leaven ! 
Onward, upward, never give in ! 
" Once more " is .ever the watchword to win 

The crowns of earth and heaven 1 



JTJDSON. 
THE WEAVER. 



A WEAVER sat by the aide of his loom 

A-flinging his shuttle f&Bt ; 
And a thread that would wear till the hour of doom 

Was added at every cast. 

His warp had been by the angels spun. 

And his weft was bright and new. 
Like threads which the morning unbraids from the sun, 

All jewell'd over with dew. 

And fresh-lipp'd, bright-eyed, beautiful flowers 

In the rich soft web were bedded ; 
And blithe to the weaver sped onward the hours : 

Not yet were Time's feet leaded I 

But something there came slow stealing by, 

And a shade on the fabric fell ; 
And I saw that the shuttle less blithely did fly— 

For Thought hath a wearisome spell ! 
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And a thread that next o*er the warp was lain. 

Was of melancholy gray; 
And anon I mark'd there a tear-drop*s stain, 

Where the flowers had fallen away. 

But still the weaver kept weaving on, 

Though the fabric all was gray ; 
And the flowers, and the buds, and the leaves were gone. 

And the gold threads cankered lay. 

And dark— and still darker — ^and darker grew 

Each newly-woven thread ; 
And some there were of a death-mocking hue, 

And some of a bloody red. 

And things all strange were woven in — 
Sighs, and down-crush'd hopes, and fears ; 

And the web was broken, and poor, and thin. 
And it dripp'd with living tears. 

And the weaver fain would have flung it aside, 

But he knew it would be a sin ; 
So in light and in gloom the shuttle he plied, 

A-weaving these life-cords in. 

And as he wove, and, weeping, still wove, 

A tempter stole him nigh ; 
And, with glozing words, he to win him strove— 

But the weaver turn'd his eye. 

He upward tum'd his eye to heaven, 

And still wove on— on— -on I 
TiU the last, last cord from his heart was riven. 

And the tissue strange was done. 
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Then he threw it about his shoulders bow'd^ 

And about his grizzled head ; 
And, gathering close the folds of his shroud. 

Laid him down among the dead. 



peaoogb:. 

THE PRIEST AND THE MULBERRY-TREK 

Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare. 

And merrily trotted along to the fair 1 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard, ; 

In the height of her speed she would stop at a word ; 

But again with a word, when the curate said " Heyl" 

She put forth her mettle and gallop*d away. 

As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glow'd, 

The good priest discover'd, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry-tree in a hedge of wild brier ; 

On boughs long and lofty, in many a green shoot, 

Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit. 

The curate was hungry, and thirsty to boot ; 

He shrank from the thorns, though he long'd for the fruit ; 

With a word he arrested his courser's keen speed, 

And he stood up erect on the back of his steed ; 

On the saddle he stood, while the creature stood still, 

And he gather*d the fruit till he took his good filL 

" Sure never," he thought, " was a creature so rare, 
So docile, so true, as my excellent mare ; 
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Lo, here now I stand," and he gazed all aroand, 

** As safe and as steady as if on the ground ; 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way 

Had; dreaming no mischief^ but chanced to cry * Hey*t * 

He stood with his head in the mulberry-tree, 

And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie ; 

At the sound of the word the good mare made a push. 

And down went the priest in the wild-brier bush ; 

He remembered too late on his thorny green bed, 

Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 



OX7BNEY. 
TELL AND THE APPLK 

Full fifty paces from his child, 

His cross-bow in his hand, 
With lijp compress*d, and flashing eye, 

Tell firmly took his stand. 

Sure, full enough of pain and woe 

This crowded earth has been ; 
But never, since the curse began^ 

A sadder sight was seen. 

Then spake aloud the gallant boy. 

Impatient of delay : 
" Shoot straight and quick, thine aim ia sore ; 

Thou canst not miss to-day.'' 
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** Heaven bless thee now 1 " the parent said, 

" Thy courage shiames my fear ; 
Man tramples on his brother man. 

But God is ever near 1 " 

The bow was bent, the arrow went. 

As by an angel guided ; 
In pieces two, beneath the tree, 

The apple fell divided. 

" 'Twas bravely done," the ruler said, 

'* My plighted word I keep ; 
'Twas bravely done by sire and son, — 

Go home and feed your sheep." 

" No thanks I give thee for the boon," 

The peasant coldly said ; 
** To God alone my praise is due. 

And duly shall be paid. 

" Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near, 

Had I but mis8*d my aim ; 
Not unavenged my child had died, — 

Thy parting hour the same. 

** For see ! a second shaft was here. 

If harm my boy befell ; 
Now go and bless the heavenly powers 

Myjlrst has sped so well" 

Qod helped the right, God spared the sin ; 

He brings the proud to shame ; 
He guards the weak against the strong. 

Praise to His holy name 1 
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KKOWUSB, 

TELL'S ADDRESS TO THE ALPS. 

Te crags and peaks, I 'm with you once again ! 

I hold to yon the hands you first beheld, 

To show they still are frea Methinks I hear 

A spirit in your echoes answer me, 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home 

Again ! sacred forms, ht>w proud you look ! 

How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 

How huge you are 1 how mighty and how free ! 

How you do look, for all your barM brows, 

More gorgeously majestical than kings. 

Whose loaded coronets exhaust the mine ! 

Ye are the things that tower, that shine — ^whose smile 

Makes glad — ^whose frown is terrible — whose forms, 

Bobed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 

Of awe divine — ^whose subject never kneels 

In mockery, because it is your boast 

To keep him free 1 Ye guards of liberty, 

I 'm with you once again I I call to you 

With all my voice I I hold my hands to you 

To show they still are free 1 I rush to you 

As though I could embrace you ! 

Scaling yonder peak, 
I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow. 
O'er the abyss his broad expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 
As if he floated there without their aid. 
By the sole act of his unlorded will. 
That buoy'd him proudly up. Instinctively 
I bent my bow ; yet kept he rounding still 
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His aiiy circle, as in the delight 

Of measuring the ample range beneath 

And round about : absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threatened him. — I could not shoot I 

'Twas liberty. I tum'd my bow aside, 

And let him soar away. 



SOGERS* 

GINEVRA. 



Qkeat was the joy ; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there — 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'lis but to make a trial of our love ! " — 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivoiy tooth imprinted on her finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not ! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Orsini lived : and long mightst thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
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'Mid the old lumber in the gallery^ 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Qinevra, 

" Why not remove it from its lurking-place 1** 

'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 

It burst — ^it fell ; and, lo ! a skeleton ; 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

AU else had perish'd — save a nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name of both — 

" Ginevra." There then had she found a grave ! 

Within that chest had she conceal'd herself, 

Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy, 

When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 

Fastened her down for ever I 



BYBOir. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep GalLlee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn. 
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For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he past ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there roll'd not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord 1 



THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Stop ! for thy tread is on an Empire's dust ! 

An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust. 

Or column trophied for triumphal show I 
None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler so :. 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ; — 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow I 

And is this all the world hath gain'd by thee. 
Thou first and last of fields ! King-making Victory t 
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There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather*d then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

^<- The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look*d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 

Did ye not hear it ? No ; 'twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 

But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm 1 arm I it is — ^it is — the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a window'd niche of that high hall. 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled, because he deem'd it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost, fighting, felL 

Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which, but an hour ago, 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
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And there were sadden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and chokiog sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ) 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Boused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe ! they come ! 
they come ! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's Gathering" rose ! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn*s hills 
Have heard ; and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 

How iQ the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves^ 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave, — alas { 
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Ere eyening to be trodden like the grass, 

WMch now beneath theln, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon — beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve — ^in beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight — ^brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The mom — ^the marshalling in arms — ^the day, 
Battle's magnificently-stern array I 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent. 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent. 
Eider and horse — ^fiiend, foe — ^in one red burial blent I 



CAMPBELL, 

THE SOLDIEK'S DKEAM. 

OuE bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower' d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower'd. 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw. 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
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Methought from the battle-field's dreadful arrayy 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track : 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part : 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart ; 

" Stay, stay with us — ^rest, thou are weary and worn ;" 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; 

But sorrow retum'd with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 



LOCHIEL'S WABNINO. 

Wizard, Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in fight i 
They rally ! — they bleed ! — ^for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down 1 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But, hark ! through the fast flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far 1 
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'Tis thine, O GlenuUin ! whose bride shall await 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire all night at the gate, 
A steed comes at morning 5 no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albyn ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword o'er Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Zochiel. Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight. 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright ! 

Wizard. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn t 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home, in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, — ^for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast I 
'lis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyry, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Ketum to thy dwelling, all lonely . — ^return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood. 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel False wizard, avaunti I have marshaU'd my 
clan ! 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one 1 
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They are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock 1 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
"When Albyn her claymore indignantly draws ; 
"When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day I 
For dark and despairing my sight I may seal. 
But man cannot cover what Gk)d would reveal : 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath. 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight : 
Else ! rise ! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
'Tis finishd. Their thunders are hush'd on the moors ; 
CuUoden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner 1 Where 1 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish'd, forlorn. 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ) 
Ah, no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling ; oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
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Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

Lochiel, Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ! 
For never shall Albyn a destiny meet 
So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field and his feet to the foe I 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name. 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 



SHAESPEASE« 



THE HINDIS THE STANDARD OF THE MAN. 

'Tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 

So honour peereth in the meanisst habit. 

What ! is the jay more precious than the lark. 

Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 

Or is the adder better than the eel^ 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

Oh no, good Kate ; neither art thou the worse 

For this poor furniture and mean array. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SPHEBES. 

How Bweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit^ and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ! 
There 's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 
Come, ho, and wioke Diana with a hymn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistreas' ear^ 
And draw her home with music 



MEKCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throndd monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 

It is enthronM in the hearts of kings ; 
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It is an attribute to Ood himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 



SPEECH OF BBUTUS. 

EoMANS, countr3rmen, and lovers ! hear me for my cause ; 
and be silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine 
honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you may 
believe: censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of Cesar's, to him I say, 
that Brutus' love to Cesar was no less than his. If, then, 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cesar ? this 
is my answer: not that I loved Cesar less, but that I 
loved Kome more. Had you rather Cesar were living, and 
die all slaves, than that Cesar were dead, to live all free- 
men. As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was 
fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; 
but as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for 
his love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 
death for his ambition. Who is here so base, that would 
be a bondman 1 If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude, that would not be a Boman ? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that would not love his country 1 If any, speak ; for 
him have I offended I pause for a reply. 
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HENRY THE FOURTH'S SOLILOQUY ON 
♦ SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep ! O gentle sleep. 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in f orgetfulness ) 

Why, rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody 1 

thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds ; and lea vest the kingly couch 

A watch-case, or a common larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes 1 

Canst thou, partial sleep 1 give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and the stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king 1 Then, happy low, lie down I 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
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THE SEVEN AGES. 

All the world 's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many partcf. 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 
And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ; and then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad, 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then, the soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth : and then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And so he« plays his part. The sixth age shifibs 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world -too wide 
For Ids shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all. 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion : 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eveiything. 
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Thia treatise is designed to serve as a text-book for pupils ap till twelve yean of 
age. It comprises, therefore, all that is needed by the pupils of common schools, and 
by those of higher schools tlU they have completed their elementary education. 

The treatise is not one of theory, sinoe the instruction of pupils up till that age must 
be, in the main, practical : on the other hand. It is not a colleotion of examples slone, 
since the only practical instruction worthy of the name is that which sets the processes 
before them in a rational way. It endeavours to present that combination of theory 
with practice which constitutes the highest merit of an elementary text>book. The 
explanations are given concisely, and in the form in which they are likely to be 
apprehended by the pupil at the earliest possible moment; whilst the exercises for 
practice will be found to be exceedingly numerous and very carefully graduated. 

In particular. Notation and the four elementaiy operations, on a satisfactory know- 
ledge of which the pupil's subsequent progress dei)end8, are treated with great 
fulness. An introductory text-book of Arithmetic should not be a mere condensation 
of a higher one ; but should devote the space which it gains from the omission of cer- 
tain of the more advanced rules to the ampler treatment of those which are funda- 
mental Where the arithmetic of a school is weak at all, it is in these rules that the 
weakness almost invariably lies ; and it is in these rules, according to the testimony 
of all competent authorities, that the most material improvement in the teaching of 
the subject is to be looked for. 

In the arrangement of the book the author has kept in view the Standards of the 
Revised Code, and those conducting schools under the Code will find it we.l suited to 
iui requirements. 



<<Thi8 is by far the best elementary ArithiMetlo whfch I have yet seen— oomblning 
as it does a just regard to the theory of the various rules with a clear perception of 
the practiced neceaHities of the schiK>lroom. The le^^sons on Notation, a subject too 
little dwelt ui)on by many teachers in the earlier stacres, are particularly good and 
fiQL The exerdKes are of the most varied sort, and very skilfully constructed." — SiMOH 
8. Laubib, See General AaemUj^a SdueatUm Cvmrnittte^ and Dick Bequai Visitor. 

"The friends of elementary education wHl hail with satisfacticn the appearance in 
this field of an author of such extensive exx)erieuce and acquirements as Mr Currie ; 
and will expect to find in his work that iust combination of the philosophical and 
practical which is so characteristic of his other writines. The book will not disappolut 

them It is thoroughly practical— simple in language, accurate in exitlanntion, 

and very methodical. The pupil's knowledge is well tested and advanced by the ex- 
cellent set of Qzercisea appended to each section."— JfiacMm. 
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The Compiler has aimed aTx>Te {01 at judicious ominion in constructing this 
book. He nas had in view the oolleoting together, in a classified form, of all 
more difficult words in common km. . Words difficult but rarely met with by the 
oidinary reader are better leaned' as they occur in the course of reading, and after 
the pupil has obtiUned an accurate Ipiowledge of the ^;reat mass of words that occur 
In daily conversation, in newspapers, and in current literature. 

It is presumed that the pupil into whose hands this book is put has already been 
accustomed to spell from his dailv lessons for some years, and also to write simple 
■entenoes from dictation. He will find Lex:e a revisal of the knowledge acquired, and 
a test of it 

The pupil is understood to learn the columns of words by heart as a home-task, 
and to copy on his slate, either at home or during school hours, the diotation exer- 
cises ; writing them afterwards fix>m the dictation of the master. Writing to dicta- 
tion will never be thoroughly acquired imless the pupils prepare diotation lessons at 
bome^ Just as they prepare their grammar or geography. 

The spelling rvJLu have been reduced to three. 

The dictation exercises in this book have been so constructed as to convey know- 
ledge as well as to teach spelling. 

If asters will find that a dictation book of this kind will afford much better material 
for the daily writrng lessons than the wearisome and unmeaning repet tion of words 
commonly found in copy-books. As soon as a scholar can write small-text fiairly, his 
copy should, frequently at least, if not always, be a portion of his dictation book. 
In this way he will not only gain a more sure and rapid mastery over the art of 
writing, but he will learn other things at the same time. 

It is scarcely necessary to apologise for the etymological portion of the volume, 
as a Icnowledge of prefixes and affixes has a close connexion with accurate and in- 
telliipent spelling. The Gomi)iler has, except in this one respect, carefully avoided 
the almost universal error of confoimding a spelling-book proper with either a read- 
ing-book, on the one hand, or a bad diotionaiy of signification, on the other. The 
Dictation Exwcises are so selected and constructed as to afford the means oi giving 
kasons in the writing of yriek or abstracts. 
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